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QUESTING WITH gue 


The Quester found transpora- 
tation whimsies taking place all 
over. In Washington. D C, a mo- 
torist was fined $10 for holding 
hands with a girl. He was driv- 
ing one car and she was a _ pas- 
senger in another. 


Speaking of cars. in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn, an electric automo- 
bile is cruising the streets. It is 
being tested by the TVA. and is 
a far cry from the slow, high- 
riding old ones of grandmother's 
day. TVA hopes they will be- 
come popular and increase the 
use of electricity. 


Echoes of past transportation 

horse collars are in great de- 
mand, but not for Dobbins. City 
folk are buying them at $15 per 
to frame pictures, mirrors and 
coffee tables in their recreation 
rooms. 


A firm in N Y is producing a 
device—-which is legal—to warn 
motorists approaching radar 
speed traps. It is attached to the 
dashboard and begins to beep 
when it picks up a radar signal. 
It is activated at a distance of 
1200 ft and if a speeder is going 
not more than 10 miles over the 
limit, he has time to outwit the 
law. 


Which is just what 2 midgets 


in N Y were doing. Being only 
38 inches high, they simply walk- 
ed under the subway turnstile 
and enjoyed free wheeling. Spied 
by a guard and hauled before a 
magistrate. they said it was no 
fault of theirs, the crowd pushed 
them too hard. And besides they 
could not reach the pay slot. 


S think 
heaven 
they should 
Tokyo. The 
Japanese call the experience tsu- 
kin jigoku 


If commuters in the U 
they have it bad as, 
knows they have 
try commuting in 


literally “passengers” 
hell.” To help passengers squeeze 
into subway authorities 
have recently taken to employing 


trains. 


uniformed students who earn 37c 
an hr for 
Shirioshi means “pushing on the 
backside.” a form of 
that the students perform with 
relish. but which most New York- 


being shirioshi-san. 


assistance 


ers get free from their fellow 
riders. 


And in Paris special shoes have 
been designed for strap-hangers 
on subways. Why are they spe- 
cial? Because. reports our Paris 
correspondent. the new shoes 
scream. If a passenger accident- 
ally treads on one of these new 
shoes. the depressed toecap emits 
a shreik of pain. Oo-la-la! 


—Xsn_vr 








@ may we QUOTE 





{1] Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, 
warning Russian Premier 
Khrushchev against supply- 
ing assistance in the Cuban 
upheaval: “In event of any 
military intervention by outside 
force we will immediately honor 
our obligations under the inter- 
American system to protect this 
hemisphere against external ag- 
gression.” [2] UN Delegate 
AbLaI STEVENSON, responding to Cu- 
ba’s Foreign Minister Raul Roa’s 
accusation that invasion forces 
were financed by the U S: “The 
United States has not committed 
aggression against Cuba, and no 
aggression has been launched from 
any part of the U S.”... [3] Cu- 
ban Premier Five, Castro, follow- 
ing the invasion of Cuba by rebel 
forces: “Already our troops are 
advancing against the enemy, sure 
of their victory. They are fighting 
in defense of the sacred father- 
land, and the revolution against an 
attack of mercenaries organized by 
the imperialistic gov’t of the U S.” 
. . . [4] Mtro Carpona, rebel Cuban 
leader, leaving N Y City: “Before 
dawn, Cuban patriots in the cities 
and in the hills began the battle 
to liberate our homeland from the 
despotic rule of Fidel Castro and 
rid Cuba of international Commu- 
nism’s cruel oppression.” ... [5] 
Sen Barry GOLDWATER (R-Ariz), 
addressing the DAR convention in 
Washington, D C: “We should 
make it absolutely clear, in the 
most explicit terms, that Commu- 
nist gov’ts will not be tolerated in 
the Western Hemisphere—and that 
the Castro regime, being such a 
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you on that? 


gov’t, will be elimi- 
meted” ... @ 
Att’y General Gm- 
EON HAUSER, prose- 
cuting Adolf Eich- 
mann in Israel: 
“For such crimes there is no atone- 
ment, no forgiveness and no for- 
getting. All we can hope is that 
the children will not resemble the 
parents, that the new generation in 
Germany will not be like the old.” 
. .. [7] Pres KEnNeEpy, on the So- 
viet conquest of space: “A dicta- 
torship enjoys advantages in this 
kind of competition over a short 
period, by its ability to mobilize its 
resources for a _ specific purpose.” 

[8] Soviet engineer NIKOLAI 
LaGuUTA, upon Gagarin’s return from 
his alleged trip into space: “Those 
Americans who want to attack Cu- 
ba, remember this warning. We at- 
tacked the cosmos!” ... [9] Chan- 
cellor KONRAD ADENAUER, on Ger- 
many’s part in the NATO defense 
system: “We are prepared to make 
a contribution in keeping with our 
abilities.” [10] Sen Homer 
CaPEHART (R-Ind), commenting on 
Laos: “Laos is not worth fighting 
for, and we shouldn’t have been in 
there in the first place.” ... [11] 
DwIGHT EISENHOWER, returning to 
Gettysburg after a long vacation: 
“I wonder whether you know what 
coming home means to two people 
who have wandered the world the 
45 yrs of their marriage. As last 
my wife and I have a place to call 
our own—our home.” 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

For growth of personality we 
must start with humility, an open 
mind, willingness and common 
sense. The other characteristics in 
developing teamwork will come as 
we begin to “do”. Only as we put 
ourselves into action does growth 
begin. . . Balance between thought 
and action is the key to growth— 
MELVIN J Evans, “It Works,” Good 
Business, 4-’61. 


AFFILIATION—2 

We affiliate only under pressure 
from the outside. A war brings us 
closer together; so does a disaster 
of any kind. — Sypney J Harris, 
Detroit Free Press. 


AFRICA—3 

If South Africans do not change 
their racial policy, the world will 
do it for them.—Johannesburg Star 
(S Africa). 





Alvina Brower. 





AGE—Old—4 

As a man grows older... he 
values the voice of experience more 
and the voice of prophecy less. He 
finds more of life’s wealth in the 
common pleasures—home, health, 
children. He thinks more about 
worth of men and less about their 
wealth. He boasts less and boosts 
more. He hurries less, and usually 
makes more progress. He esteems 
the friendship of God a little high- 
er.—Roy L SmMItTuH, Personnel Jnl. 


AMERICA—Americans—5 

The American people today have 
two jobs before them. One is to 
help keep the human race from 
pulverizing itself in an insane nu- 
clear exchange. The other is to 
safeguard the freedom that be- 
longs to the natural condition of 
man.— Norman Cousins, Saturday 
Review. 
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BOOKS—6 

Ancient books of wisdom are to 
the unripe mind that which the 
mother’s milk is to the nurseling. 
—RvssELL Macuire, “The Triumph- 
ant Life,” American Mercury, 2-’61. 


BOYS—7 

A boy is a stick of dynamite, a 
bundle of energy and _ potential 
power waiting to be ignited. Guard 
him zealously from careless sparks 
that would dissipate his energies 
or detonate his power for the de- 
molition of society. Guide him 
carefully to a place where his vigor 
and strength will be used to build 
a better world—Optimist Mag. 


BUSINESS—8 

The end of business is profit, but 
farsighted businesses know that 
“profit” is a long-term concept; 
and that we cannot prosper as a 
nation unless we reward brains 
and learning with the money and 
prestige that today we too often 
give to mere cunning and cupidity. 
—SypDNEY J Harris, Chicago Daily 
News. 


CHARACTER—9 

What a man is inwardly he will 
ultimately display outwardly. He 
may for a time, like the barren fig 
tree, make a great display of false 
profession, but the truth will come 
out, and he will be known for what 
he is—Moody Monthly. 


CHEATING—10 

Veteran teachers by this time 
have to admit there is no panacea 
for college cheating unless you (1) 
abolish all competition among 
members of the human race, or (2) 
abolish the race. Neither solution 
is likely to win favor. — SaMvuEL 
MIDDLEBROOK, N Y Times Magazine. 








CHURCH—11 
Today, if ever in its existence. 
the Church stands at the cross- 
roads of history. The rising tides 
of nationalism, the growing power 
of Communism, and the dilemma 
of the nuclear arms race present 
the Church with unprecedented 
challenges and opportunities. In 
America, the urban frontier has 
become the new heartland. The 
demonic forces of depersonaliza- 
tion are everywhere nibbling at the 
foundations of our society —EDWIN 
PRANGE, American Lutheran. 


DICTATORS—12 

A dictatorship has only one thing 
to think about—its own force. Its 
allies are so dependent upon the 
power of the dictator that they 
must go along. —Davip LAWRENCE, 
Chicago Daily News. 


DISAPPOINTMENT—13 

Could it be that disappointment 
is to teach us humility? Could it 
be that it is to remind us that, as 
our fathers needed us, so we will 
need our sons and others to com- 
plete our dreams? They, without 
us, are not sufficient and we, with- 
out them, will not realize the 
dream.—HarRIsON RayL ANDERSON, 
“Facing Our Disappointments,” 
Pulpit Digest, 4-’61. 


DISTANCE—14 

Distance is a fine cloak worn by 
distinction even by the vulture mo- 
tionless in the sweet, blue sky.— 
Douctas MeEapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 










washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Under present tax laws, Sen Al- 
bert Gore (D-Tenn) explains, a 
rich man can convert his holdings 
into cash, send the money into a 
foreign country, purchase real es- 
tate there and leave his heirs com- 
pletely free of any U S estate tax. 
On an estate valued at $1,000,000, 
the tax saving for the heirs would 
be $325,000. 

Sen John Marshall Butler (D- 
Md) is passing around this poem: 

Tax his cow, tax his goat, 

Tax his pants, tax his coat. 

Tax his tractor, tax his mule, 

If he hollers, tax him more. 

Teach him taxes is the rule. 

Tax him ‘til he’s good and sore. 

Tax his coffin, tax his grave, 

Tax the sod where he’s laid. 

When he’s gone, we won’t relax, 

We'll be after inheritance tax. 

Pres Kennedy’s widely publicized 
rocking chair started the obvious 
White House question: “Is the 
President on or off his rocker?” 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke, the actor 
who was in town in the play “Ma- 
jority of One,” said he had long 
ago abandoned the notion of ap- 
plying for American citizenship. “I 
doubt,” he said with amusement, 
“that England could afford to lose 
me and India in the same genera- 
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DOUBT—15 

Doubt feeds on faith. It cannot 
survive on itself, for it degenerates 
into cynicism which is a parasite 
and destructive force—A M SvuttI- 
VAN, editor, Dun’s Review. 


EDUCATION—16 

No one is stirring the campuses 
with a great challenge beyond “Get 
education, young man!” and that 
is a dreary bell to toll for its own 
sake.—CeciL Nortucott, Christian 
Century. 


EGOTISM—17 

Few things are more deflating to 
a man’s ego than to become aware 
that necessity has foreclosed on 
the funds from which he hoped to 
finance an expedition into needless 


extravagance. — DovucGLas MEADOR, 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 
EXECUTIVE—18 

In nearly every organization 
there is a_ self-appointed over- 
worked executive. All day every 
day, he advertises his martyrdom 


and bewails his great responsibili- 
ties and small compensation. . . He 
is chronically late, harassed, disor- 
ganized and difficult to get along 
with.—CLaRENCE B RANDALL, Dun’s 
Review & Modern Industry. 


FAMILY—Head—19 

Any nation that depends upon 
the family as a basic unit must not 
lose sight of the fact that each 
family head has a_ responsibility 
for his household and should learn 
to provide for his family’s emerg- 
encies. This builds ability, capacity 
and self confidence. Turn this over 
to a gov’t and you destroy those 
traits that made us a great na- 
tion.—RALPH E Lyne, Rotary Scan- 
dal Sheet. 
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@ book briefs... 


“The Agony and the Ecstacy” by 
Irving Stone (Doubleday—$5.95) is 
a fictionalized biography of Mi- 
chelangelo, tracing his career from 
boyhood apprentice to the genius 
of the Renaissance. The author 
spent four years in Italy, visited all 
the places where Michelangelo 
lived and worked—the museums at 
Florence, the marble quarries at 
Carrara, and Rome where many of 
his sculptures stand. In the book 
you get an account of all the Popes 
of that time, the painters and art- 
ists of the day. Michelangelo’s 
Moses, Pieta and David, his fres- 
coes in the Sistine Chapel, are de- 
scribed and the stories connected 
with their creation. On the per- 
sonal side the two loves of Michel- 
angelo are related, which provide 
the agony and ecstacy of the 
mighty Florentine painter, poet 
and sculptor. 

Of interest to Catholic readers, 
especially, is the newly published 
“This is the Holy Land” (Haw- 
thorne Books, Inc), a_ pilgrimage 
in words and pictures conducted by 
Bishop Fulton J Sheen. This tour 
of the Holy Land will appeal to all 
who have been there and to those 
who hope to visit it. Eight pages 
of color photographs and 61 in 
black and white by Yousuf Karsh, 
illustrate the journey which is de- 
scribed by H V Morton. 

“A Victorian in Orbit,” called 
the irreverant memoirs of Sir Ced- 
ric Hardwicke as told to James 
Brough (Doubleday, $4.50), pre- 


—— 


sents the renowned actor as a man 
of great wit, much wisdom and no 
humility. An idealist about the the- 
atre, he is critical of its present 
day vagaries, and “the method.” 
There is much about Shaw in the 
book, and his patience with the 
actors who brought to life his 
plays. Sir Cedric’s bon mots alone 
are worth the reading. One—he 
says he is not interested in shoot- 
ing monkeys into space, but would 
be glad to see the monkeys shoot 
the scientists. His story of how he 
was knighted “Sir Samuel Pick- 
wick” by King George is a classic. 

“My Thirty Years Backstairs at 
the White House” by Lillian Rogers 
Parks and Frances S_ Leighton 
(Fleet, $4.95) may be the last of 
the below-stairs views of the White 
House families, if the pledges ex- 
acted by the present occupants not 
to write of their employment is ef- 
fective. This will deprive history of 
the many illuminating facts on the 
Presidents and the First Ladies 
which are highly entertaining to 
the public. Miss Parks, a _ back- 
stairs maid, relates the pranks 
played by the imperturbable Cool- 
idge, the penny pinching of F D R, 
the many foibles of Truman and 
housekeeping tales. The book is a 
best seller in Washington, D C, and 
in New York. 
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FARMERS—20 

If ever a farmer wonders why he 
remains on the farm—and I sup- 
pose some do, sometimes — any 
doubts are dispelled in the spring. 
A farmer is never more certain of 
his good fortune in living on a 
farm than he is when the first 
softness of spring steals over the 
land, and he feels the urgency of 
life beneath the soil—Milwaukee 
Journal. 


FORGIVENESS—21 

To forgive is the quickest way to 
end trouble and to have peace and 
unity. For a forgiving spirit is by 
its very nature a unifying force. It 
can remove the barriers of separa- 
tion between peoples and nations 
and weld them together in peace 
and goodwill, something that legis- 
lation with the help of armies can 
never accomplish. To hate is to 
die physically and spiritually, but 
to forgive is to live—Rev CHas R 
Loss, Grit. 


FREEDOM—22 

Freedom for America will not 
necessarily be protected and ad- 
vanced by turning out more sci- 
entists or by employing any other 
single panacea. Freedom will be 
nurtured by the development of 
the creative powers of all our peo- 
ple, of all ages, all colors, all faiths, 
and all economic levels. It springs 
from the endless resources of the 
unfettered human spirit. — Dr H 
Harry GILes, N Y Univ, “Intellec- 
tual Freedom,” Nat'l Education 
Ass’n Jnl, 3-’61. 
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GOD—and Man—23 

Man is too noble to serve anyone 
but God. — CarRDINAL WySszyYNSKI, 
Life. 


HAPPINESS—24 

Happiness is many things. It is 
blessedness and comfort, delight 
and enjoyment, gladness and pleas- 
ure, satisfaction and success. The 
keys to happiness are not easy to 
come by; they must be earned.— 
PETER J HAMPTON, “Happiness,” 
Family Circle, 4-’61. 


HATE—25 

Men who fear also hate, and be- 
cause they hate they want to 
change things and in that way 
progress is made. — HENRY BIRNE, 
Wait For the New Grass (St Mar- 
tin’s Press). 


HISTOR Y—26 

History bears witness that a well- 
meaning knucklehead can wreak 
more certain havoc on a nation 
than the heaviest battalions of the 
enemy. And that republics are de- 
stroyed not so much by a Fifth 
Column of traitors, as by a Sixth 
Column composed of fools and in- 
tellectual playboys.— Morrie Rys- 
KIND, Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


HUMILITY—27 
Humility comes from calling your 
wife to tell her you left your lunch 


money at home in your apron 
pocket.—Service. 
HUMOR—British—28 

Cricket is a game which the 


British, not being a spiritual peo- 
ple, had to invent in order to have 
some conception of eternity—Lord 
BANCROFT, quoted in Chicago Daily 
News. 
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IDEAL—29 

Apathy can only be overcome by 
enthusiasm and enthusiasm can 
only be aroused by two things; 
first, an ideal which takes the 
imagination, and, second, a definite, 
intelligible plan for carrying that 
ideal into practice—ARNOLD ToyN- 
BEE, Forbes. 


INDUSTRY—30 

America is more and more be- 
coming a white collar society. Last 
year, for the first time in our his- 
tory, more people were employed 
in service industries than in pro- 
duction industries. — Scholastic 
Teacher. 


INGENUITY—31 

The most galling problem harass- 
ing a suburbanite was to keep dogs 
from tearing up his patiently-cul- 
tivated lawn. His prominent “Keep 
Off the Grass” sign wasn’t taken 
seriously by any of the dog owners. 
Seeking a fresh approach, he 
erected a small sign on a newly- 
seeded area. It read: “Protect your 
dog! Lawn specially treated with 
poison.” Not a dog touched a blade. 
—Tit-Bits, London. 


INTELLIGENCE—32 

“Genius,” “gifted,” and “talented” 
are words popularly used in de- 
scribing exceptionally creative in- 
dividuals in specialized fields such 
as music, art and literature, but 
educators and psychologists some- 
times use these same words to de- 
scribe levels of intelligence. They 
are often used loosely, but talent is 
usually considered to be more com- 
mon than giftedness while genius 
is giftedness of the highest order. 
—Saturday Review. 


Que scrap book 


World Goodwill Day was 
originally known as “Peace 
Day.” Annually observed on 
May 18, it marked the opening 
in 1899 of the first Hague 
Peace Conference. It has in re- 
cent years received compara- 
tively little attention. Probably 
because there has been so little 
of it. Now, as never before, is 
the time to give serious thought 
to “Goodwill Day.” 


“Genuine peace is not a neg- 
ative thing. It is not merely the 
absence of open warfare. Rath- 
er it is a positive program 
having four component parts, 
no one of which can be ig- 
nored. The components are 
economic cooperation, control- 
led power to enforce peace, and 
genuine understanding among 
peoples.” 

—MILTON S EISENHOWER. 
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JOBS—33 

Now the job-hunting season is 
full upon us again, the throng of 
recession and lay-off casualties 
swelled by early bird collegians 
trying to nail something down for 
the summer. If I were an em- 
ployer I’d give the jobs to the an- 
xious ones, just to end their pain. 
—CELESTINE SIBLEY, Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 
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- madonnas of the trail 


Abe Martin, American humorist 
of Indiana, paid tribute to the pio- 
neer mothers, from which we take 
this excerpt: 


“A monument to the pioneer 
mothers of America wuz unwrapped 
with fittin’ ceremonies in the woods 
west of the sawmill one day re- 
cently. It is related o’ the pioneer 
women that never once did they 
look back during the long, jolting, 
dusty, dangerous trip to the vast 
open spaces o’ the West. The past, 
with all its joys an’ comforts, its 
society, warm homes an’ good eats 
lay behind the brave square-jawed 
mothers, for they were ridin’ to- 
ward a new day. 

“They were follerin’ the weary, 
bewhiskered, adventurous men they 
had promised to love, honor and 
obey. Hostile Indians lay ambushed 
in the mountain passes, rattle- 
snakes in the grass, coyotes and 
wolves were ever at hand. Scarcely 
nothin’ has been written about the 
tired, round-shouldered mothers, 
many of them with five or six kids, 
who braved the hardships durin’ 
the winnin’ o’ the West. Not one- 
tenth enough has been written 
about the super-women who fol- 
lered their menfolk into the great 
unknown and focused their eyes 
on the settin’ sun without even 
blinkin’.” 


KNOWLEDGE—34 

What troubles us is the brave new 
world itself—or, more precisely, the 
knowledge which has created that 
brave new world. We know more 
about the planet and the galaxy 
and the universe in which it drifts 
—about the substance of the earth 
and the uses of that substance— 
than men ever knew. But who we 
are in this vast outward-bound of 
stars and constellations we do not 
know—or have forgotten. — ArcHI- 
BALD MACLEISH, quoted in Kansas 
City Star. 


LAUGHTER—Clown—35 

The clown is a symbol—of the 
urge of men to laugh at fellow hu- 
mans and of their need to laugh 
at themselves. Though he has of- 
ten changed his dress, make-up, 
and antics, his contribution has al- 
ways been essentially the same: to 
Show the folly of taking oneself 
too seriously—Aramco World, hm, 
Arabian American Oil Co. 


LIBRARIES—36 

One scholar predicts that in the 
library of the future, the librarian 
will be an electronic brain. With a 
little steam valve to go “Sh-h-h!” 
from time to time?—BILL VAUGHAN, 
St Louis Post-Dispatch. 


LOVE—37 

The spirit of love is that of 
genuine optimism. It sees both the 
dark and the bright side of things; 
faces the facts of life, with the tri- 
umphs and tragedies, the sunshine 
and the shadows, and is convinced 
that the things of the universe are 
arranged for truth and righteous- 
ness, being the reasoned and set- 
tled conviction that not everything 
is right in the world, but the ulti- 
mate goal of things is good.— 
Watchman Examiner. 


Week of May 14-20 


World Trade Wk 
Catholic Family Wk 
Multiple Sclerosis Month 


May 14—Mother’s Day. . . 275 
yrs ago (1686) b Gabriel Daniel 
Fahrenheit, Prussian physicist, in- 
ventor of mercury thermometer. He 


devised Fahrenheit scale. . . 150 
yrs ago (1811) Paraguay declared 
independence from Spain. . . 110 


yrs ago (1851) a 2-day trip by 
Presidential train opened Erie RR, 
the 1st long-distance track, cross- 
ing 6 states. 


May 15—Straw Hat Day. . . 50 
yrs ago (1911) Standard Oil Co 
was ordered by U S Supreme Court 
to dissolve within 6 mos, in cam- 
paign against trusts and monopo- 
lies. . . 5 yrs ago (1956) Russia 
announced cut in armed forces by 
1,300,000 men if U S, Britain and 
France would do same. 


May 16—160 yrs ago (1801) b 
Wm Henry Seward, American 
statesman and diplomat, Sec’y of 
State under Pres Lincoln and Pres 
Johnson. He purchased Alaska 
from Russia (1867). . . 95 yrs ago 
(1866) U S Treasury Dep't author- 
ized the manufacture of a 5-cent 
piece called the “nickel.” ... 5 
yrs ago (1956) Egypt, under Pre- 
mier Nasser, announced recognition 
of Red China. 


May 17—80 yrs ago (1881) Re- 
vised New Testament was com- 
pleted and formally presented to 
Convocation of Canterbury. 





May 18—Good Will Day. ..I Am 
an American Day, honoring aliens 
now U S citizens. . . 35 yrs ago 
(1926) Aimee Semple McPherson, 
dramatic evangelist, staged false 
disappearance in Calif. 


May 19—425 yrs ago (1536) Anne 
Boleyn, Henry VIII’s 2nd wife, was 
beheaded in London. . . 105 yrs ago 
(1856) Sen Charles Sumner (R- 
Mass) delivered famous anti-slav- 
ery speech, “The Crime Against 
Kansas.” ... 70 yrs ago (1891) 
Farm-Labor group launched Popu- 
list political party. . . 65 yrs ago 
(1896) Thos Edison secured patent 
for 1st fluorescent light, but stop- 
ped development in fear of radio- 
activity. 


May 20—Armed Forces Day. . 
Mechlenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Day, celebrated in North 
Carolina. . . 155 yrs ago (1806) b 
John Stuart Mill, English philosi- 
pher, economist and writer. . . 110 
yrs ago (1851) b Emile Berliner, 
German-American inventor of the 
microphone. . . 100 yrs ago (1861) 
North Carolina seceded from the 
Union. . . 40 yrs ago (1921) Pres 
Harding presented Madame Curie, 
co-discoverer of radium with her 
husband, Pierre, a capsule of ra- 
dium worth $100,000 as a gift from 
women of the U S. 
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LOVE—38 

Passion is made of personal in- 
tensities, woven into a single- 
minded and exclusive concentra- 
tion of potent desire upon one per- 
son or one cause. Normally we in- 
terpret it in terms of human love 
because that is our universal data 
of experience.—RocEr LLoyp, Man- 
chester Guardian. 


MACHINES—39 

One of our sporadic daymares is 
the scary fantasy in which men are 
all put out to grass because the 
machines have taken over. When 
we read recently about a machine 
which can make other machines, 
we really began to get nervous.— 
Presbyterian Life. 


MAN—40 

We differ from the animals who 
live each day without a thought of 
the morrow. Only man stands off 
from himself and tries to explain 
and understand. He alone possesses 
the objective ability to evaluate 
himself and the result is anxiety 
and despair—Rev GERALD FRANCIS 
Burritt, Chicago Daily News. 


MONOPOLY—41 

The white men don’t have a 
monopoly on everything good. — 
JOHN C RaIner, Taos Indian. 


MORALS—42 

Despite the high crime rate and 
everything else that’s our fault, 
you have to admit that the average 
citizen is a pretty moral fellow.— 
JacK Quinn, Denver Post. 


NIGERIA—43 

Take an African country approx 
the size of Tex and Nev; mix in 38 
million people in 250 tribes, speak- 
ing 400 languages and dialects. Add 
generous am’ts of Islam, Christian- 
ity and paganism and a dollop of 
tribal rivalry. The result: the giant 
Fed of Nigeria, the most promising 
of Africa’s new nations.—“Nigeria: 
African Success Story,” Look, 3-’61. 


NOISE—44 

Noise is one of the waste pro- 
ducts of the 20th century. Its sheer 
volume is growing from a simple 
annoyance into a potentially dan- 
gerous source of physical damage. 
It robs us of sleep, heightening the 
daily strain under which we live. 
The presence of noise in working 
places not only decreases the effi- 
ciency but it creates tensions that 
accumulate and make _ themselves 
felt in physical symptoms.—V O 
KNUDSEN and A HamILton, Think 
(IBM). 


OCCUPATIONS—45 

Most men prefer life of a sports- 
man. So claims Center for Re- 
search and Mktg, Peekskill, N Y, 
which made a survey among 1,000 
males asking them which they 
would most like to be—jet pilot, 
doctor, laborer, socialite or space- 
man. Fifty-nine percent preferred 
sporting life. Naturally only 11% 
would like to work as laborers.— 
JOHN McCartuy, Columbia, Knights 
of Columbus. 


OPTIMISM—46 

Optimism is the greatest busi- 
ness-getter, biggest trader, truest 
achiever in the world—Christian 
Herald. 











Today the world seethes with ex- 
citement over the Russian Cosmo- 
naut, Yuri Gagarin. Speculations, 
panic reactions are rife. The Rus- 
sians are preparing for a giant 
celebration. What effect upon world 
relations a week from now (when 
you receive this issue) when the 
initial uproar has died down, will 
be interesting to watch. 


Conflicting reports from Moscow 
leave in doubt the time the space- 
ship was orbited. First reported, 
Friday the 7th, with a certain man 
aboard, later the official announce- 
ment said that it occurred on Wed- 
nesday, the 12th. Gagarin was not 
the man the Daily Worker first re- 
ported aboard. 


Two British papers doubted the 
Friday flight calling it the “lie in 
the sky,” and were at first skepti- 
cal of the second. Washington re- 
ports stated that a rocket had been 
fired on Friday according to Amer- 
ican tracking stations. 


Immediately defense and nuclear 
officials and congressmen, being 
chagrined, were conferring on what 
steps we should take now. Some 
worry that we are 4 years behind, 
that Russia can put space stations 
in the sky, a menace to world safe- 
ty; and one space chief said that 
money alone will not enable us to 


Caw of ‘Jats “World 


catch up now. Khrushchev boast- 
ed: “now let the capitalist coun- 
tries try to catch up.” He will use 
this space prestige to intensify the 
cold war. It will have a tremendous 
effect upon the situation in Laos, 
Cuba, the Geneva Conference, and 
the shaky NATO. 


All scientists and countries have 
hailed the achievement, and con- 
gratulated the Soviet. It has been 
known all along that the Russians 
were ahead in orbiting heavy ve- 
hicles and returning them to earth. 
Also that Red scientists are first 
class experts. Calm minded ana- 
lysts say this does not mean that 
they are better than American sci- 
entists, only that they excel in one 
field. 


When space and rocket science 
is taken as a whole America still 
ranks ahead of Russia, and has 
more, better equipped satellites in 
orbit. America remains superior to 
Russia in military strength. The 
race is not always to the swift. The 
test is which will be more endur- 
ing and serve better. Neither the 
U S nor the world should fall into 
the Red propaganda trap, nor 
adopt a defeatist attitude. The ul- 
timate will be achieved by the U S, 
but, like the sputniks, it will take 
time. 


Meanwnile, no one will begrudge 
the Soviet the glory of being the 
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NOTICE 


You receive a notice that your 
subscription is about to expire 6 
weeks ahead, followed by 3 re- 
minders, and a final invitation to 
stay in the fold. If your renewal 
is received by the 10th of the 
month following expiration, you 
will not miss an issue. If later, it 
will re-start with the following 
month. No back issues will be 
sent except on order accompan- 
ied by a check at 25c per copy. 
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ORIGIN: Vaudeville—47 

Just 90 yrs ago it was decided at 
Tony Pastor’s theater to call the 
acts on the program “vaudeville.” 
The name is a corruption of Vau 
de Vire, a valley in Normandy 
where popular humorous songs were 
written in the 15th Century.—BILL 
WILpHaAckK, Indianapolis News. 


PARENTHOOD—48 

A good parent does not neglect 
the spiritual growth of a child any 
more than he fails to provide the 
necessary food for the table—Lov- 
Is—E HANNAH Konr, Arkansas Bap- 
tist. 


PASSION—49 

Passion of any genuine kind is 
the most intense of all human ex- 
periences. Because it is something 
which happens to human persons 
and is inconceivable apart from 
them, the underlining of person- 
ality is one of its invariable 
achievements.—RocGerR LiLoyp, Man- 
chester Guardian. 
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PRAYER—50 

Prayer is not a mere asking of 
favors. Prayer is not a paean of 
praise. Rather prayer is a realiza- 
tion of the God-power within you 
—of your right of dominion over 
your own body, your environment, 
your business, your health, your 
prosperity. It is an understanding 
you are “heir of God and co-heir 
with Christ.” — Rosert Co.L.ier, 
Good Business. 


READING—51 

A person who cannot understand 
what he reads, who is not able to 
translate words heard or read into 
thought and decision, will not be 
able to be a good farmer, scientist 


or, for that matter, a competent 
citizen. — RaLepH McGILL, Atlanta 
Constitution. 


RELIGION—52 

Ours has been a time of burgeon- 
ing new religious movements. These 
are of so many kinds that the first 
impression is one of confusion. 
When new life appears, it tends to 
break the old forms, the new wine 
tends to burst the old bottles——D 
ELTON TRUEBLOOD, “The Church 
and the New Movements,” Chris- 
tian Herald, 4-’61. 


RETIREMENT—53 

The world’s work is never done. 
Regardless of how much we ac- 
complish there is always another 
task before us. The hope of tomor- 
row with its waiting work is man’s 
greatest medicine. It lends  pur- 
pose to the lives of those who use 
it wisely. Let us not bog down with 
retirement plans—RaLpH E LYNE, 
Scandal Sheet, Graham (Tex) Ro- 
tary Club. 








SATISFACTION—54 

Men who love and are satisfied 
do not want to build new worlds.— 
HENRY BIRNE, “Wait For the New 
Grass,” St Martin’s Press. 


STANDARDS—American—55 

No person, no family, no society 
can long maintain its integrity 
without a living body of beliefs. 
For free men to govern themselves 
requires standards of unalterable 
integrity and character. Lacking 
these, as some of our own Ameri- 
can city administrations already 
demonstrate, leads backward to the 
jungle. We will never develop citi- 
zens who will work for America, 
soldiers who will fight for America 
or inspired leaders for America un- 
less we get over this schizophrenic 
anxiety about honest opposition. 

Let Americans speak up, speak 
out, stand for something again.— 
Paul Harvey News, Gen’l Features 
Corp. 


TACT—56 

Tact consists in knowing how far 
to go too far—JEAN CocTEAu, Sat- 
urday Review. 


TALENT—57 

The notion that it requires tal- 
ent for a man to get to the top is 
erroneous. We do not wish to be 
cryptic; it does not require talent 
in the man at the top; it merely 
requires it in those who keep him 
there—MarkK CAINE, “The S-Man,” 
Houghton Mifflin. 


UNHAPPINESS—58 

One psychiatrist has found that 
the unhappiest of all people in 
this world of increasing tensions 
are women in the 40’s—married or 
single. — Eric BELL-SmitH, Detroit 
Free Press. 


Each time that I pass near a 
church 
I stop to pay a visit, 
So that, when I am carried in, 
The Lord won’t say, “Who is 
it?” 
—Arkansas Baptist. 
59 
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UNITED NATIONS—60 

No institution springs full-blown 
from the pens of draftsmen. Every 
institution is the expression of need 
and of experience; it may evolve 
slowly; its periods of growth may 
be separated by decades. The co- 
hesive force may be linguistic, eco- 
nomic, religious, military. Reason 
alone may also be the instrument. 
For the iatter we need not look 
far. The UN is today the expression 
of world opinion that the cult or 
regime of force must be replaced 
by a measure of world law. The 
UN has a far greater prestige and 
stature, I think, than it could have 
been expected to acquire in such 
a short period since its formation. 
—Wmn O Doucias, “Towards a Rule 
of Law in World Affairs,” Satur- 
day Review, 3-11-’61. 


WEAKNESS—61 

It is our strength that may at- 
tract people to us, but it is our 
weakness that makes them like us. 
We do not feel comfortable even 
with the great unless they reveal 
some flaw, some common touch of 
human weakness, some link with 
our own inadequacies.—SyYDNEY J 
Harris, Chicago Daily News. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A new, huge factory was being 
constructed in a _ rather back- 
woodsy section of Arkansas. 

One of the first projects was the 
erection of a large tool shed. When 
the shed was completed and was 
stocked with tools and supplies a 
night watchman was hired to guard 
against theft. 

When one of the natives of the 
area was informed of the watch- 
man’s duties, he scoffed about the 
waste of money. “Why, mister,” he 
said, “don’t you know that nobody 
in Arkansas ever stole anything to 
work with?”—Jack HERBERT. a 

A hypochondriac is said to have 
ordered this inscription for his 
gravestone: “Now will you believe 
I’m _ sick?”—Information. b 

The farmer had driven his team 
of mules to town and was late re- 
turning. 

“What took you so long?” asked 
his wife. 

“On the way back,” he explained, 
“I had to pick up the minister and, 
from there on, them mules didn’t 
understand a thing I said!”—The 
Locomotive, HM. c 

Doctor: “Why do you have that 
A-5967 tattooed on your back?” 

Patient: “That’s not tattooed. 
That’s where my wife ran into me 
while I was opening the garage 
door.” —Philnews. d 
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I Laughed At This One 


Epwarp C O’CONNOR 

A little old lady going 
through customs was asked 
what was in the bottle in her 
grip. “Holy wather,” she re- 
plied in a thick brogue. 

The official uncorked it 
took a drink. “Why 
whiskey.” 

“Saints be praised,” exclaim- 
ed the old lady. “Tis a mir- 
acle!” 


and 
it’s Irish 
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A pretty young housewife living 
in a western city had been trying 
to get her electric lights fixed for 
several weeks, but due to the fact 
that the area in which she lived 
was expanding so fast, the utility 
company couldn’t seem to spare 
the men to do the job. One day the 
girl was on her way back from the 
store when she happened to pass 
the truck of the utility a block 
from her home. She quickly pulled 
her car to the curb, jumped out 


and reached her hand into the 
truck’s cab. Grabbing the keys to 
the ignition, she dropped them 


down into the bosom of her dress. 
Turning to face the amazed work- 
ers, she exclaimed: 


“Boys, you'll get your keys back 
when you fix my lights!” 


They fixed her lights. — Dan 
BENNETT. e 








sseeseese Qelbte- able QUIS osssseee 


One morning his (Sir Thos 
Beecham’s) principal oboeist ar- 
rived late for rehearsal, after a 
heavy night of Bacchanalia. He 
was still pale and_bleary-eyed. 
“Good morning, Mr ----,” said 
Beecham affably, “now that you 
have safely found us, perhaps you 
would be kind enough to give the 
orchestra your A; then we can get 
on with our rehearsal.” The oboe- 
ist gingerly put his oboe into a dry, 
sour mouth and blew into it. A 
tone which wobbled and oscillated 
was emitted, and after it had per- 
ished into silence Beecham turned 
accommodatingly to the orchestra 
saying, “Gentlemen, take your 
choice.”” — NEVILLE Carbus, Man- 
chester Guardian Wkly, England. f 


Pompous speaker: “There are 100 
jails in this state and I’m proud to 
say that no members of my family 
has ever been in one of them.” 

Voice from the rear: “And which 
one was that?’—The Lion, Lions 
International. g 

There had been several earth- 
quake shocks in the neighborhood, 
so a married couple sent their little 
boy to an uncle who lived at some 
distance. 

A few days later, the parents re- 
ceived this telegram: “Am return- 
ing your boy. Please send earth- 
quake.” — Afterthoughts, Atlas 
News. h 

A rookie policeman was asked in 
an oral examination what he would 
do to disperse a threatening mob. 
After a few minutes’ thoughtful 
concentration he looked up bright- 
ly: “I’d start to take up a collec- 
tion,” he said—AMA Jnl. i 


Girls learn the fundamentals of 
grammar in school; then they mar- 
ry and master the accusative case. 
—PuHIL H TUSETH. 

Everything is much simpler to- 
day; instead of solving a problem, 
you just subsidize it—B1LL VAUGH- 
AN, St Louis Post-Dispatch. 

At the Justice Dep’t they say Al- 
catraz is “the pen with the life- 
time guarantee.” — Les and Liz 
CARPENTER. 

As long as some people can get 
on the gravy train, it makes no 
difference to them who handles 
the spoon.—ReEIp HUDLER. 

Asked how long she intended to 
teach, the applicant told the school 
board: “From here to maternity.” 
—LOwELL Nusssaum, Indianapolis 
Star. 


“ ” 


The modern parent nowadays 
has to spare the rod—for Jr to ride 
around in it. — Rotagraph, Fort 
Worth (Tex) Rotary Club. 


“ ” 


Graduate school: The place 
where a young scholar goes off his 
dad’s payroll—and on to his wife’s. 
— FLETCHER KNEBEL, Detroit Free 
Press. 


Women who insist on wearing 
the pants, frequently find some 
other woman wearing the mink.— 
Information. 
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Goodies 


A New York firm sells baskets of 
goodies for everything from get- 
ting husbands out of doghouses to 
curing homesickness in freshman 
college students. The motto is “It 
can all be said in a basket.”—News 
item. 


A basketful of goodies will 
Give almost anyone a thrill, 


Will rescue husbands from the 
doghouse 

And warm up wives in White—or 
loghouse, 


Will also cheer the homesick frosh 
Who’s really in the dumps, by gosh. 


What sort of goodies in the basket? 

I'll try to tell you, since you ask it: 

Not merely things like fruit or 
flowers, 

Or candy you can crunch for hours, 

But friendly notes and comic cards 

Replete with verses by the bards 


And photographs 

touches 
And other cheering items, such as 
(To cure the very worst of ills) 
A basketful of crisp green bills. 


with homey 





i 
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Overheard in a crowded eleva- 
tor: “I’m so full of penicillin—if I 
Sneeze in here, I’m going to cure 
somebody.”—The Link. j 
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Actress June Havoc, calling on 
Pres Kennedy with a theater 
group, spotted on his desk the 
book, The Strategy of Peace, which 
he wrote. She told him she’d like 
to buy a copy. 


“I suppose,” she added, “the 
royalties go to some worthy cause.” 
“They certainly do—to me,” was 
the wealthy Pres’s reply.—WatTER 
TrROHAN, Chicago Tribune Press 
Service. kK 


“ ” 


At the end of an examination, 
the teacher in a mountain school 
told her pupils to write a pledge 
that they had neither received nor 


given any help. One _ gangling 
youth, who had _ suffered visibly 
throughout the test, wrote: “I ain’t 


received no help, and Lord knows 
I can’t give none.”—T & J GoorTEE. I 


” 


One friend said to another: 

“Say, how did you get that scar 
across the bridge of your nose?” 

“From glasses.” 

“Well, why don’t you get contact 
lenses?” 

“They don’t hold enough beer.”— 
Trap, Armstrong HM. m 


Doctor: “You don’t have to hold 
both wrists to check the pulse.” 

Nurse: “Sir, I’m not holding his 
wrists to check his pulse. I’m 
holding them to check his im- 
pulse.”—Cuneo Topics. n 


“ ” 


A prim young man at dinner the 
other night scarcely touched his 
food. 


“Father,” he explained carefully, 
“has promised me a convertible if 
I don’t touch cholesterol until I’m 
21." — Bit VauGcHan, Milwaukee 
Journal. o 
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Test Pilot Joe WALKER, 


pilot of 
X-15 rocket ship: “You feel like 
you’re getting out there where 
someday you'll see both sides of 
the old ball.” 1-Q-t 


“ 


Rabbi Aspsa H SILVER, calling up- 
on the U S to set an example to 
the world: “We should not yield to 
the temptation of returning insult 
for insult. There is already too 
strong an odor of the fishmarket 
in the stately conference halls of 
our diplomats. Let us not compete 
in the race of the _ unbridled 


tongue. We should carry on in our 
own confident tradition of freedom 


2-Q-t 


and good will towards all.” 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





Quote does NOT test any products. 


Spring brings out the gardening 
instinct in most of us. New on the 
market for yard fiends are: Gar- 
den-utility gloves made of flexible 
vinyl with cotton linings—cool and 
sensitive to the touch. Blue, yellow 
or green. (Brookville Glove Co, 
Inc, Brookville, Pa. $1.95) 

Also: new long-handled tool that 
fits on regular garden hose, oper- 
ates with water pressure. With bit 
on the end, it can drill 3% in into 
hard earth in 30 secs. Wonderful 
idea for planting bulbs, digging 
weeds, fertilizing or watering deep 
into sub-soil. (Horticultural Engi- 
neers, Dept PP, Lafayette, Ala. 


We only report them. 


$19.95) 


For golfers, a new way to keep 
golf balls clean and easy to see on 
fairways. Fits on golf cart—goes 
with you. Before teeing off, fill 
cup with special cleaner and water. 
A clean-as-you-go plan with han- 
dle and sponge-lined interior. 
(Quality Stamping Products Co, 
Dept PP, 5322 Bragg Rd, Cleve- 
land 27, Ohio. $4.95) 


Easily installed golf club grip, 
scientifically designed, prevents 
club twisting in hands. Will fit 
all sizes. Grips available in sets of 
four. (Write Science News Letter) 





